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YOU h have already given your name to 
che public as a political writer, and like an 
honeſt, thou gh perhaps not like a wiſe 
man, have fairly avowed, in your own per- | 
ſon the opinions you would with to im- 
preſs upon the minds of your countrymen. 
I therefore make no apology to you for this 
addreſs. I will treat you as you deſerve to 
be treated, like a gentleman of liberal 
manners and elegant acquirements, like 
one who ingenuouſly means what he 
openly avows , but at the fame time with 
much greater reſpect for your motives es than 
| 53 | your 


* 


2 


your opinions. In truth it 5 been with 


this habit that I have ever liſtened to you. 


You know that you are not a man who 
wrap yourſelf up in myſterious filence, 


and might therefore paſs for a wiſe man, 


without really being ſo ; you pour 8 
ſelf abroad upon all occaſions, with a full 


| tide 'of liberal communication. Whate- : 


ver you a are, you are Known t to be; no real 


de -pth | or natural obſcurity prevent you 
from bein 8 perfectly intelligible. If you 


are not profound, you are at leaſt clear, and 
though. I do not tee much een for 1 ya- * 


% „ 1 


len for mortificaion 


LE 
PX 


In compariſon with moſt men , you 


have many advantages ; and on ſome ſub- 


je@ts I know few men whoſe opinions I 


would prefer 5 there is a great difference, 
however 


, 


however, beben 1 underſtand; in 8 and 
the ac quirements which are neceflary 1 to 
determine the conduct of nations, and 
thoſe which would enable a man to make 


a juſt compariſon between the eloquence | 
of a Cicero and Demoſthenes, or to mete 


out the proportionate praiſe due to 2 
Homer and a Virgil. You have, how- 
ever, thought proper to reſign for a time 
Your favourite ſtudies, and with a zeal, 
Which I feel to be Laudible or I ſhould 
not imitate. it, have given your thoughts 
to the public 17 05 2 moſt intereſting poli- 
"tical concern ; you have ventured to ſup- 
port this ſtrong and bold aſſertion, that 
 circumflanced as Ireland arid England now 
are, both with reſped fo their own partt- 
 Fular internal CONCErNS, their mutual rela- 
tion to each other as conne red kingdoms, 
and the particular fate Cl Europe at this 


122 moment 


* 


4 
moment, no poſſible Union of the Legilature | 
of the two countries can be for the aduan- 
tage of the former. T his is certainly lay- 
ing the ax to the root of the queſtion, and 
will ſave, if you are right in your deciſion, 
an immenſity of idle diſcuſſion upon ſubor- 

dinate details. By what proceſs of inve Ri 
| gation you have arrived at this concluſion, 
you have thou ght proper to withhold. 
Vou indeed talk of the honourable pride 
and the temper, and the feelings of an in- 
dependent nation, of the loſs of national ho- 
nor, and the increaſe of public burthens ; ; but 
why our pride ſhould. be wounded, our 
temper ſoured, our feelings hurt, our honor 
ſacrificed, or our public burthens encreaſed 
beyond the probable increaſe of our reſources, 
you have totally omitted to prove. Surely 
this is a queſtion which requires ſober 
diſcuſſion, not paſſionate exclamation. 
1 We 


7 We have been hitherto too much a people 
of ſentiment; good ſenſe and reaſon preſent 
too flow a march to the vivacity of our 


* 


minds; and it is from feeling ſo much, 


and thinking 1 0 little, that we have made 


ſo ſmall a progreſs in national improve- 
ment. It is time for us to view objects 
throu gh ſome other medium than paſſion 
and prejudice; if calamity. could chaſten, | 
and ſuffering make us wiſe, we have had 
our full ſhare of ſuch ſources of improve-. 
ment. The hiſtory of this country, as long: 
as its annals can be traced, - furniſhes no 
other ſpectacle than ſuch as humanity mult” 
deplore, and philoſophy regret. . 11 


ple divided and ferocious, a gentry igno- 


rant and corrupt, an ariſtocracy. inſolent 


and overbearing : all thoſe national evils: 


which might be ſuppoſed to flow from ſuch 


| conditions, W a ſeemingly devoted 
land 


/ 


6 


« 30 and political a ani- 
moſities divided the nation—A combination 
of moral cauſes appeared to give perpetuity 
to theſe calamities. From moſt of theſe 
cauſes England was entirely free—hence 
alone that decided difference of character 

| between the two countries. T he reforma- 
tion in the achm# of its zeal, when alone 

it was. uſefully and powerfully operating, 
did not reach us: it travelled to us in a 
tate too languid to overthrow generally a 
ſuperſtition founded i in deep and inveterate 
darkneſs. Hence as well the antient inha- 
bitants of the country, as the Engliſh ſet- 
tlers previous to the Reformation i in Eng- : 
land, remained devoted to the Catholic 
faith: the deſcendants of the latter forfeit- 5 
ed by ſubſequent events ina very extenſive | 
degree the eſtates they had acquired here; 
and were reduced to a ſimilar ſtate of po- 
verty 


F 

verty with the original natives. The eſta- 
bliſhed church was the religion of a fall 
minority, but that minority en groſſed: the. 
real property and political authority of the 
land. They were protected in the enjoy- 
ment of theſe by the ſtrong hand of 
England, and the enadting of ſe vere 
and fanguinary laws. The operation 
of all theſe circumſtances have unhappily 
contributed to form the Lim character. rr. 
One leſs formed for domeſtic tranquility, 

or the purſuits of ſober i can 

ſcarcely be imagined ; ſome alteration 
in the cauſes which have produced this 
condition is de voutly to be wilhed to 
continue in a tract in which we hither- 
to have met with nothing but miſery and | 


diftreſs, would be ſomething 1 more than 
national folly. | 


Some 


. Fo 


* 


we may put an end to the operation 
of theſe cauſes, without introducing a more 
formidable danger. That thoſe cauſes 


ſtill affect our welfare with all their 5 
original walignity cannot be doubted. 5 
The late evidence we have had of the 


effect of religious and political rancour 
bear melancholy teſtimony of their ſub- 


| fiſtence. The outrages bella pluſquam 


civilia,” which lately diſgraced, and till 


diſgrace . us as a nation, will not be 


ſ ſpeedily forgotten ; 3 while the ſame cauſe 
of alienation and hatred: continue among 


0 us, we will « ever remain the ſame di- 
vided unhappy and degraded people we h 


- 


have ever been. No alteration in our 


- preſent laws, while the made 27 4d. 


mini Mering our conflitution remains as 
of 


Some ſtep muſt his 150 by which | 


"6M 


9 ; 
it is, can ever remove them, The 
re· enacting of that code which kept 
the bulk of the people i in ſlavery might, 
with the aſſiſtance of England reſtore 
a ſpecies of horrid tranquillity, the re- 
ſult of oppreſſion and of fear; even if 
this could be effected by the ſtrong 
military in terpoſition of England, to what 
| kind of condition would it reſtore us?” 
let thoſe who recollect the ſtate of this 
country from the Revolution to the firſt 
relaxation of the Catholic code of laws, 
tell. Can any ſtate be imagined. more 
calculated to deſtroy the energy of a 
nation? What then remains to be done? 
There is at preſent a ſtrong conteſt be- 
tween the Catholics and Proteſtants for 
the civil authority of the State ; the for- 
mer, under the plauſible pretext of par- 


tcipation are ſuppoſed to aim. at aſcen- 
C dency 


4 


140 


cendency in their turn; the nature of 
man, greedy of authority, the recollec- * 

tion of injuries inciting to revenge, the 
teſtimony of our own hearts telling Us 
how e have acted, make this more 

than a vague unfounded fear. I aſk 

the Proteſtants of this Country, (and let 

| them in anſwering *. take A diſpaſſion- | 

ate view of the ſtate of this ki ingdom, : 

| paſt and preſent,) are they prepared, 

in the preſont made o admini Mering the 

_ conſtitution, either to grant or to with- 
hold the claims which the Catholics | 

| now make for political power? The re- 

| © - fiſtance which they have hitherto given 

to the &rit part of this alternative is 

| demonſtration of their opinion on that fide 

| of the queſtion can they then withhold 

1 them, and at the fame time ſecure the 

| peace and — che Proſperity of the 

country 


a conkitry FL ous preſent condition an- 
ſwer for them in this reſpect. 'To remain | 
as we are, with e our experience of the evils 
Which preſs upon us, would' be madnefs ; 
ſome change mot be made—ſome rad icat 
change which wilt remove the evil in the 
only permanent way by which ſach evils 
can be removed, by removing the 
cauſe of them. | This courſe” at dice wile 
and fafe, (at leaft more apparently fo than 
any other which has been propoſed) con- 
ſiſts, in my mind, in the adoption of that 
Union with England, which you ſo ſtrongly 
5 reprobate. In any ching which I ſay on 
this ſubject, I do not mean to go into any 
details—the form and ſhape it may aſſume 
we are yet ignorant of, but to the principle 
of an Union, circumflanced as we are, I am 


— 


deliberately a friend. 


3 


The 


12 


The abſtract retten of. 8 inde - 
pendent of all details and. regulations, means 
nothing more than this; the having one 
Imperial legiſlature, conſiſting of king, 
lords and commons for the united coun- 
tries of England Ireland and Scotland 
one king, one houſe of lords, one houſe 
of repreſentatives. The progreſs of Britiſh, 
power and glory. has been from their firſt 
_ dawning, a progreſs of Unions This has 
been ſafficiently detailed i in a very ſenſible 
pamphlet, which has . . 


upon this ahiec ; 


AX 


While the. 1 of England . 
Scotland were abſolutely ſeparated, there 
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ſubſiſted between them a continued 8 
and a perpetual waſting of mutual ſtrength; 

even after the king of Scotland became | 
bing of England, their connection was a2 


— — — 


— * — — — — rr r — <> 2 — eee 


„ done tion 


1 3: 
connection of diſtruſt, i and mu- 
tual weakneſs. Inefficient as to imperial 
| power, and ſabje& to a thouſand contin- 
gencies ; the happening of any of which 
might have ſeparated them for ever. Theſe 
objections were only got rid of by a Union. 
The progreſſi ve policy of theſe iſlands” has 
been a concentration of their entire ſtrength 
by the gradual abolition gf all thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which ' tended to ſeparate and 3 
divide Cauſes both phyſical and mo- 
ral rendered the attainment of this object 
a matter of neceſſary difficulty and delay. ö 
| Common manners and general language, 
correſponding laws and ſimilar uſages were 
abſolutely neceſſary to effect this great 
end: our manners, our language, our 
laws, and uſages, have been all progreſ- 
ſively tending to this deſirable unifor- ; 
mity, na there is now exiſting no 


moral 


moral cauſe whatever why thoſe kin gdoms 
ſhould not be one and undtbvid de. 


We will ſuppoſe an enlightened ſtateſman, 

well acquainted with the bleflings of the 

Engliſh conſtitution, defirous of forming an 

efficient government for 14,000000 of peo- 
ple ſituate as the inhabitants of theſe coun- hk 
tries are, and that his object was, as the ob- 
ject of ſuch a perſon would neceſſarily be, 
to encreaſe the power of the ſtate, and 
the comfort and happineſs of the people to 
| | the greateſt degree that both were capable 
| W that local pride and dignity and 
* inportauce were out of the queſtion, and 
that nothing but a common general inter- 
eſt was to be attended to; would he not 
ſay to them all, form one government 
that is neceſſary 75 your frength and ſecu- 
rity, form it | upon the model of the 
Britiſh conſtitution , that is neceſſary to 
* 


0 
BY 
= 


a 
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vour comfort and happineſs. Let your 


metropolis be where, from whatever cau- 


ſes, the greateſt number of your people are. 
aſſembled, where the greateſt portion of 5 
your national wealth is accumulated, where £ 


the greateſt degree of trade. exiſts, and 
where the majeſty and ſplendor of a great 
nation are beſt and moſt efficiently repre- : 
ſented—Let every part of your extended 


kingdom have the means and the channels 
of induſtry thrown equally open to all— _ 

with the power of commanding the trade 8 
of the univerſe, identify your intereſts in 
ſuch a way, that petty jealouſies and local 


advantages may give way to a ſenſe of 
general proſperity. Be aſſured that in 


vrhatever portion of the united kingdoms 
wealth is accumulated, it will find its way 


through unnoticed channels and pervade 


and fructify the whole.“ United as the 


kingdom 


16 


3 of Band now is, does London 
feel, as any way detrimental to its intereſt, 
the adult proſperity of Briſtol, or the riſing 
and; almoſt rivaling commerce of Liver- 
pool Are the exertions of Mancheſter and 
Birmin gham where is realized the ** potent1- 
ality of growing rich beyond the dream of 
avarice,” reſtrained by the jealouſies of any 
other part of the kingdom. It will not be | 

| aſſerted. What is the reaſon for this want of. 

, of jealouſy ? becauſe a common legiſlature | 
bas but a common - intereſt ; becauſe the 

proſperity of Briſtol or Mancheſter is indiſ- 

| folubly connected with the reſt of the em- 
pire, makes of neceſſity a part of it, and 
is diffuſed, in its fertilizing effects through 
the whole. So long as the kingdoms re- 
main connected b the ſingle and precari- 
ous bond which at present holds them to- 


aa the leſſer muſt of neee be ſa- 
crificed 


crificed to the greater ;—the diſtincineſi of 
intereſt is perpetually before the eyes of 
the reſpective inhabitants. The idea of 
poſſible future ſeparation is continually in 
their view the encreaſing ſtrength and | 
wealth of the inferior country, render this 
idea at once more practicable and formi- 
dable. Its proſperity, is in ſuch a caſe at 
once a temptation to- itſelf and to other 
powers. The wealthier country is nöt; 
cannot be blind to the poſſibility of ſuch 
an event —it is therefdre its intereſt, 
ungenerous I will admit it (but the 
_ generoſity of nations is the dream of 
|  fools,) to reſtrain to a certain degree, 
this riſing proſperity. Even the extended 
view of liberal policy, (which 1 grounds 
the general proſperity of an empire on 
the diffuſion of power and wealth to 
its utmoſt extremities,) is, in this in- 


. ſtance, 
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ace eurbed by den;. 40 1 pale | 
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43 {A we can hope that England 


e e e 0 ext 


our ſituation is capable of, ſhe muſt be 
Vell aſſured that we mako part of her- 
ſelf. We muſt be placed beyond the 
reach of foreign cabal, or che temptati- 
on to internal conſpiracy ; ; theſe two are 


promoted by each other, and both ariſe 


from the ſuppoſed practicable diſſolution 


of that connection which now ſubſiſts 5 
between the countries. . But we are aſk- 


ed, ſhall we lend our aſſiſtance to 
remove from this country the viſible ſigns 
| of the Engliſh conſtitution at preſent 


indeed we may. haye ſome of the vijj6/e 


Signs but We certainly want much of 
the inward and ſpiritual | grace 3 1 mea n 


no 


4 
, 
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no unhalſowed alluſign, for I conſider 


as almoſt divine the genuine {pirit of that 


copſtitution. - But -I confeſs, I care not 
| how far theſe vibe figns are remove 
ed from me, provide 
ſtantial bleſſings which ariſe from their 
exiftence. It is | indifferent to me if I 


never fee a king or an aſſembly of 
lords, or f commons, - (for theſe are 
the viſi ble ſigns you allude to,) provided 


1 know that my intereſt, in' common with 


that of every individual in the land, is ſub- 


mitted to the wiſdom of their councils. 1 
would be glad to know what vibe tigns 
ol the Englich conſtitution have Liver= | 
pool, Briſtol, Birmingham and Man 
cheſter? the two latter have not even 
_ repreſentatives in the aſſembly of the na- ö 
1 tion. No king of the houſe of Brunſ- 


wick, that RY know of, eyer bet his fogt 


D | in 


| I enjoy. the ſub- | 


3. \ 
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liberty and property, and in that diffu- 


1 one of them, und if à Lord his paſs 


fed' through them, he has probably been 
like any other paſſen ger, unnoticed and 


: unknown. Have they ſuffered by this 
abſence of 2 vibe figns of the Eng- 


lth conſtitution? I apprehend not. Are 


we then to be treated thus like chil- 
"dren, and is it to be ſeriouſly lamented 


that an Union will in future preclude 


us from the "enjoyment of this ſhew ? 


liſh conſtitution are very different from 


* thoſe which ſeem to engage your ima- 


gination. I ſee them in the cultivated 


farm, the independent landholder, the 
comfortable artiſt, the wealthy merchant, 
in reſpect for the laws and their adminiſ- 


tration, in reverence for religion and its 


teachers, in the ſecure protection of life, 


_ 


AT 5 


ſed morality, which reaching; from the 
higheſt ranks of ſociety to the loweſt, 
connects them in one beautiful and har- 
monious whole, Here 1 behold the | 

effects of a good conſtitution, - well ad- i 

miniſtered. To attain ſuch things. 1 
would facrifice. much of form, much. of 
| Pride, and much of dignity. Lou alk. * 
oo what may be the cauſe why this 
« country, which, while inconfiderable i in 
ec | point of population, agriculture, and 
1 commerce, had a diſtinct and ſeparate 
” legiſlature, ſhould now, with a popu- 
a lation of five millions of inhabitants, 
« with A flouriſhing agriculture, . and. a 
by greatly extended, and ſtill extending 


* commerce, reſign its legiſlature into 


1 


A 


the hands of another country.” One 
would chink from this ſtatement that 
= the 


* Page 2. 


* 


e pc in n queſtion” was not a pro- 
je& of Vniting g the two countries under ; 


a common le gillature, of governin g both 
by general laws, binding each ſeparate 
part of the common country, and ex- | 
tending equally to the whole, but a pro- 
| je at once anihilating both the form 
and ſubſtance of our conſtitution, leav- 
ing us no ſhare i in the common concerns 
of the empire, but obliging us to fall : 
back, as you expreſs yourſelf; and 
fink into the ſituation of a province.— a 
I do not like invidiouſly to dwell upon 
our paſt or preſent condition there is 
nothing in it that can ſoothe the feel- 
ings of an Iriſhman, or gratify that 
pride of country which it is at once 
honeſt and uſeful to encourage ; but 1 
aſk in whoſe hands has our legiſlature 
ever 


+ Page 32. 


ever a . Exvepe in the moment of PR 
neral weakneſs and alarm, what will of * 
their own were the y ever known to Pro- 
feb. I aſk any reaſonable man, who 
has paid the- flighteſt attention to the 
legiſlative hiſtory of this country, if the 
Independence, honour, or intereſt of this 
kingdom' would not be better mentioned 
by fifty or ſixty” wealthy commoners of 
this country, ſeated in the general re- 
preſentative aſſembly of the empire, with 
a due proportion of our peers in the 
Houſe of Lords, than ever they have 


been by theſe . parts of that legiſlature 


which we fo fondly call our own?— 
How are thoſe defects to be reme· 
died? Is it by Catholic Emancipati= | 
on, and Parliamentary Reform ? Are we 

again to 1 ght over that mela ncholy 


ground which, as a ſtage for combat has 
a F 


E.G D 
been furn iſhed to us by theſe watch words 
1 of treaſon, and + rebellion, Such, or at l 
leaſt in ſeems to be your opinion; 35 
for one evil which you charge upon this 
projected plan of an union is that it will 
+ abſorb the queſtion | pf Parliamentary | 
Reform, and with it the dignity of the 
country for ever; if che dignity of fight- 
ing this queſtion in the various ſhapes | 
in which the adroitneſs of political com 
 batants have hitherto dreſſed it be the 
only di gnity which this kingdom will 
looſe by an Union with England, I 
care not how ſeon we ſtrip ourſelves * 
of this melancholy grandeur, and aſſume 
the garb of induſtry and peace. I re- 


member one occaſion more excluſive of 

that to which I have alluded above, 

when our parliament may be ſaid to : 

2 5 055 8 have 
ü Pige „ 


/ ns 
hab had 4 will of tele 1 2 
he time when the queſtion of regeney 
was agitated in. this country. Ho- 
nearly on that occaſion had miſchievous 
folly and corrupt ambition difloly the" 
only bond by which the two con- 
tries were connected; had e WO 
ſubject at that moment to the influer | 
Fan . e, what mw had we 8 
wiſdom or | 
hana: of our on Wa 46 With” 
ſuch an example before her eyes, While 
the connection remains ſo looſe as it 1 
preſent, can England make a common 
cauſe with us, or conſider us a part of her- 
ſelf. Can ſhe make this country a per- 
manent ſtation for her fleets, while ſhe is 
ignorant how ſoon thoſe advantages may 
be turned againſt her, and ſwell the power 
of ber moſt inveterate adverſity? With 
2 LED "I *"- ihe" 
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heur of wanten pridt and fancied. dignity: | 
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promate 2 . Gudig Sn us,” 


when the. wealth which may reſult. from 
ſugeę it in thaſe purſults may ſerve only as”. 
a tempation to ourſelves or todthorwih ſore 


te ble off «.camettion which the vaci« 


farating Patriats of the day might call ia 


ſulting or degrading—but/it may be afked 8 
_— Union ſecure us againſt © futal a 
Theugh Ido not poſitively aſſert 
r would. I have no hofitation-in ſay- 
ing that it proſents many barriers againſt 
ſuch,ap; event uhich daes not exit in the 


C 


 Profept ſtats of things — eabbning 


gether upog probabilitin, e the 3 


Ne of . — can never Preſuma „ 


r : N | to 


1 80 850 1 than ſtate which way and to 
what dx. probability inclines; to ms i 
reut +» ndur 


| and might ar length ut wo dhe 1 
che Sinnedtioh between the two countries, 
and that is the idea of finde which is 
perpetually preſent to the mind both of 
the Engliſh or the Iriſh natlon : evety re- 
— fleting perſon knows the influence of ha- 
| bits upon men; 1 do not ſay that af Union 
| would at once deſtroy this notion, but there 
can be Hetle doubt that it would tend 
5 much to diminiſh its' influence, and would 
N a all probability in time completely emnce 
There is nothing” ferves fo much to | 
king alive thoſe mutual jealoufies, ſaſpi- 
eions and fears, which have hitherrs con 5 
tributed to mur the proſperity of this c0un- 
wy as that idea of dernen. Thi 
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5 "which ! * ee, were meted out from 


PREY Soon: diſtinfneſs, to 1 
from ſeparation to hoſtility, was a beaten. 
0068 - in which the mind travelled without 


.. Theſe marks by 


one, another will, gradually diſappear;, the 


ſ” face of the countries, the manners of the 


people, their habits and opinions will from 


day to day. aſſimilate, it will be forgotten 


they Were once 2 diſtinct people or n 


remembered to enhance the. value of the 


is J confeſs the flattering point of vier 


in which an Union preſents itſelf to- 
my mind. I dell with fond anticipation 


upon this proſpect of riſing, proſperity, and 
I keep no ter! ms; with. that. falſe: dignity 


and affected importance which | prevents = 
i from being realized. That an Union 


will diſa oi t the intereſted views f '; 


ag "of 
i oint 


. individuals and perhaps affect the 


 paiticular' intereſts of ſome diſtricts” of the 

kingdom cannot with any truth be den- 
ed. Thi will occaſion loud outcry 
againſt it, which if not ſufficiently attend | 
__ may be miſtaken for the voice of 
ion cherefore caution the Englim 

cabinet,” and the particular adminiſtration 
of this kingdom from giving too much 
importance to theſe factitious complaints. | 
They will hear much of ſurrendered dig- 
nity, ſubverted conſtitution, and anhihi- 
lated Ireland every thing which can ex- 
cite popular diſcontent and popular fear 
will be reſorted to by theſe men. —If 
there ſhould even be found in the ranks 
of the oppoſers of this queſtion, a man 
of acknowledged talents, great learning, 
untairited honour, and one from theſe” 
cauſes poſſeſſed of high'reſpe& and great i 
3 let not the e governinent haſtily 
e ſurrender 


arender: * intention — 


and happineſs for a Whole people, to the 


opinion af one man. Cato himſelf was 


not always in the right —che truth is 
that in all queſtions that afford a variety 
a views, in which they may be conſidered, 


and which from their nature do not admit 


of certainty, but fucniſh plauſible topicks 

- "08; ingenious minds, whatever view they 

- take of them 3 accident detertnines- our. 
original opinions much more ſtequent- 

ly than we are aware of the judgment 
of thoſe with whom we live and af... | 
flociate,—the light in which the queſ« 
tion has been firſt preſented to the ander- 
ſtanding, or habitual notions inſtilled early 
into our minds before we were capable of 


examination, all have their influe 


impreſſion once made, from whatever 
cauſe the whole power of the. miad . 


is directed to ſtrengthen and — it. 
The 


— 


EY 
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The” clouds and darkneſs which a „ 
= reſted: on the queſtion are by de⸗ 
er diſpellod, and the 'Aatisficd under- | 
— ſees nothing aboũt which to doubt : 
or heſitate. Vou may ale me is net 
this preeiſely my eaſe ? 1 can only anſwer, 
1 have endeavoured that it ſhould not re i | 
reſiſted my earlieſt! impreffions ; ; | motives 
of intereſt and deluſions of ambition, 11 | 
cher had been liſtened to, would" proba- | 
| bly" have induced me. to be the advocate 

of a different opinion. My underſtanding | 
whatover it is, has had fair play, and 1 

abit to you and to the public; the confi- | 
deration by which it has been governed. 
16! 1 could perſuade myſelf that an Union 
ud ſubvert our conſtitution, T would 
refiſt it to the left extremity—but l con- 
fels 1 foe nothing in it but à different 
mode of | adminiſtering that conſtitution 
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dwuthin every repreſentative gdyernment | 
there i is no part of it chat is not governed 
| by the reſt, but the ſecurity of each por- 
; tion, is that it muſt be governed as the 


— — 
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ſorm. 
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hy 


with many advantages in ford; of -the 
f change. But we will be governed by 
1 Engliſh repreſentatives—if, they goyern us 
as they govern, themſelves, I ſee no great 


reaſon for diſſatisfaction, but what is the 


remainder. i is governed and that it, governs 
in its turn —If the general intereſt be ſuf⸗ 


| ficiently taken care of by the eke | 
ele of repreſentation,; the ſeeurity of 


the Particular Intereſt follows of courſa 


j Once. the Union i is completed there cannot 


be one law: for Treland, and ee for 


government of the whole as far as is con- 


I cannot 


> : Mt 
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be known, 4 will be 8 that ; We 
are to have our own weight % eee 
council of * pations. A poſſible retrench 
ment of Engliſh: repreſentation,” Which * 
could well. bear, might diminiſh, the num 
bers neceſſary to be- ſent from this king - 
dom, and perhaps operate as a) parlia- 
mentary. reform Which the preſent oc 
caſion furniſhes an opportunity of effect 
in "By without trouble-or confuſion 


| When 1 contider the” "temper 2 dic. 
poſition of the inhabita nts of ela at 


911 


this day, the peculiar | ature of their. 
e 297 and antipathies, long growin 8. 
deeply rooted, and now in full maturity, 
1 ſee no hope of accommodation, or even 
of ſecure hoſtility, ſave what is preſen ted 
by an Vnioo. If che Catholics ſhould be 
admitted 


F 


adrhittei into u tlie anited Teyiſlarare, (and 
that would be a'” policy at once wiſe 
asd liberal): their weight in che general 
bepreſentarion of the' kingdoms would be 5 
a u ſeather in the ſcalo. All ground 
forl diſatisfattion on che ſeote of poliei- 
cal. authority would; be removed, all 


- poſſibility of vncronchment om the Proteſ- 


tut eſlabfiſhinent through the medium 
of an” imperial Parliament” utter done 
ab hell flvourite' argurnent iof pre- 
ponderating numbers diffipated in A mo- 
5 ment, ; and the aut hority of our church, 


Nz a | 
as by 1 law . eſtabliſhed, ' ſecured for ever. 


1 15 o th e ether hand, a | contrary poli- 
ey Hhould be adopted. and the Catholics 5 


711 (4c: 1 F 


- ſhould i conjinue to, be excluded, from 


«VILE! O 
ſeats in the legiſlature, : a barrier of ten-fold 


N9379 T0 WNLDIIED) fi 
5 the ſtrength of any that now exiſts, 
would be placed between their hopesand the | 
accompliſhment. af them; ; inſte ad of a 


. / 4 ” * 9225 | native 
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5 Hamer A 1 5 
8 they, would, have to. Son- TE 
tend with the United legiſlature of he 
three, kingdoms, with, a, majority. of Pro- 


majority, within this kingdom, and win 
che direct authority and power of the 5 
Whole empire. The firſt plan of. Union. 5 
7 yielding to claims of the Ca- | 


Its greater than their own, boaſted, © 


tholics, would in my mind, effect the „ 


7 proſperity, and happineſs of this country 
for ever, and the laſt would eur 1. 
leaſt its permanent tranquillity. 

5 The condition of this country is this. | 

We muſt either continue to refuſe to 

accede to the claims which ' the Catho- 

lics make for a full participation of what 
they call their rights in the edition, 

and TY perpetuate the . ſeeds of 1 interna 2 


animoſ ry” and diſſention : or we muſt 
e yield 


Th, 1 yield to Ar dende woe th 1 
Uh "a apprehenſion off riſking! de P OW 
add chure | 


of diſſolving the connection with Great 
Bs Britain For ever. Whichever of "theſs 
courſes e purſue, 'we muſt remain 
4 weak; divided, and diſtracted country, 
Aa prey to internal confpiracy, and foreign | 
interference. It is with nations, as with 
individuals, the wiſdom either of one be 
of the other uſually conſi ſts in chu- 
fing well between different evils. 
If an Union preſents a revolting pic- 
ture to the imagination, and abounds 
with 7 ſerious miſchiefs to our hap- 
pineſs and proſperity, let it in the name 
of common ſenſe be rejected: but if it 
furniſhes the only means, as 1 humbly 
apprehend it does, by Whirl; the parti- 


al cy of * country can be 
e 
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itigated or healed,” 104 holds out to us 
; *aſonable ho ope of bettering our 
| condition, and permanently ſecuring” our 


peace and "welfite, in In the fame name of. 
comimon ſenſe, let us reſort” to iin | 


| judg ing of it, let us, above all thin 85 at- 


tend only to the general intereſt, let dur 


view of it be as * comprehenſive as the 
; ſubject. Let our determination be the 
. reſult of a calm conſideration of che ſtate 


of this country, of Great Britain, , and of | 


Europe—it will all be n neceſſary 
935 ' e e. 5 
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Hl me palin va done to take ; 
notice of two other objections which 
have been made to the accompliſhment 
of an Union. I mean the oath which 2 
we. took as Veomen, and the com- 
Fommeyr: of — to effect this 


change 
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change, The ſubſtance of t 
Ido not recollect the ee of 150 
bound us to | ſupport the conſtitution 


thority, ſo as to embrace 


SA RT — 
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3 e f 4 n : $ 
48 oath, (for 
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and the lars. By the word W 
1 will admit, was meant tl conſtitution — | 


king, lords, and commons of Ireland, = 
and by-laws, the lows: by which it _ 8 


then, or might thereafter be Supported and : 
abi, hed, * But ſurely in a great queſ- 8 


tion of this kind we are not ta. be 
entangled in a meſh of form. While we 


have a king, lords, f and commons of Ire- 


land, to take care of our intereſt, and 
regulate our concerns, I ſtill ſee the 
conſtitution of Ireland, it makes no GE 


ference in my mind, in eſſence, what- 


ever it does in form, that the ſphere of 
repreſentative government is widened to 
the fame extent with the executive au- 
in its protect- 


ing arms the whole of theſe two iſlands, 
and 


* 


and! to give us ont parliament, as we 
have ane king. 1 ſtill ſee in this that 
conſtitution I was ſwworn to defend, that 
5 mixed monarchy, the pride and glory of 
the world, not changed but ſimplified, 
not ſubverted, but renewed . in n 
ad a better form. J bein pan 106 N 
-verlys 16:1: bi WAR 25 Rll vera. -- 
With mw te the comps of 
the legiſlature, of the reſpettive,,coun- 
tries to effect this chadge it may be 
neceſſary to ſay a. few. words. 2 might 
object to. this. argument, that like moſt 
theoretic cal. arguments, it proves tod much: 
andi äs, utferly inapplicable to the Frey 
tigal concerns of politics and government. 
I the want of competency in parlia- 


ment to effect the . change 
ariſes. from this, that parliament cannot 


A truſt which FF! hold merely 
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as a 3 1 e 1 * they | 
cannot do ſo without the aſſent, ot 
againſt the conſent of the people whoſe 
repreſentatives they are; that aſſent is 


to be collected from the acquieſence of 


the people, provided: ſuch acquieſcence 


be not procured by fraud or force. It 


may. therefore be fafely fad; that what- 


evef2petliament dus db, if fraud or force 


be not uſed to effect” it, they may. do. 
£ know for my part, no limitation to this 


rule there is no rule which | ſecures to 


the people more completely their ori- 

gindl right which this objection ſuppoſes; 
of forming a government for themſelves. 
I have ſhe wn, I think already, that the 


conſtitution of this kingdom, in ſubſtance 


and in ſpirit, is not changed by the pro- 


propoſed Union. While: the conftirution 


wad ſays Blackſtone % we may ven? 


60 ture 5 


4 3 
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| « ture to. pm that the power of par- 53 
10 liament is abſolute and without con- | 


76. troul; * any other ſuppoſition includes 
| 26 it a perpetually recurring diſſolution of 

che whole frame of government, redu- 
ces ſociety to its original chaos, and 
would make the wiſeſt and moſt neceſ-. 
fary changes utterly- impracticable. 
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I have given you the honeſt reſult of 
my own deliberate inquiry, I am at leaſt . 


ſincere, however I may be miſtaken ; 


I confeſs indeed 1 had much more con- 


fidence in my opinion, till I found 1 


| differed from a man whom you and I 


equally love and reſpect ; from one whoſe 
opinion will have great and deſerved 


weight with the nation at large, with 


whom to agree would perhaps be my 
greateſt ſecurity againſt error, and whom 


% 4“ 
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| | „ 5 
1 would fe el it my greateſt mi fortune 
to offend. | However, 1 now act in che 


| capacity of 4 citizen, not a ſoldier. 2 . 
have often turned at His word ak com. | 
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